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ABSTRACT 



This guide is designed to help parents prepare their 
children for higher education, a career, and life. The first section, "Why 
Get Ready?" discusses the benefits of higher education and dispels some 
common myths about higher education and its costs. Other sections of this 
first part discuss how to ready a child for college at home and at school. 

The next section, "Get Ready Financially, " describes savings and investment 
strategies and discusses the kinds and availability of the financial aid 
system, the final section "Get Ready To Let Go, " prepares a parent for 
sending the child to college, with advice about staying connected and keeping 
the child safe. Ten points to keep in mind about college are highlighted. 
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WHYGETHiADY? 



Points to Keep in Mind 



ONE Higher educolion will continue to 
be available and affardcfcle for 
all Minnesotans. 

TWO Parents and their children need ta get 
ready academically and financially 

mmE EducoHon pays off. People with a posh' 
secortdory education hove higher incomes 
and Ore less likely to be underemployed 
or unempbyed. 

fOUR All students; regardless of specific 
plans for higher educcrtion, should take 
challenging high school courses thot 
prepore them for life os well as a career. 

FIVE The voriety of higher education options 
meons ony student can find the right school. 

College doesn't cost as much os most 
students and parents think. Of all 
undergraduate students attending a four 
year school in Minnesota, 69 percent paid 
less than $8^000 In tuition and fees 
only 3 percent paid more than $^^000 
in2000-200K 

SEVEN Most families are expected to 
contribute to he price of their chllcfs 
higher education 

EIGHT The earlier you start saving, the more 
your money will grow. Any amount of 
money you can save^ no matter how smoll 
it may seem, will help. 

NINE You don't hove to save for the entire 
• cost of a two-year or fouryear college 
education. Most families that need help 
paying for higher educcrtion receive some 
type of firioncial aid, 

TEN Aftbough the cost of educofion wilt 
increose, so wilt your income. 




Most families know that education after high school opens 
the door lo a successhil career. It helps your child become 
a lifelong learner by providing the skills necessary i<i 
succeed both professionally and 
j)crsonally. But success doesn’t 
just happen. It requires ^ ' . . 

cai eful academic and 
financial preparation 
long bef()re your 
child graduates 
from high 
school. It’s never 
too early to get 
stai'ted. 

Review and 
discuss Get Ready 
with your child to 
help him or her 
prepare for college, 
a career, and for life. 

Additional resources on 
college and career planning 
are available from your child’s 

school counselor, on the Internet, and in libraries and 
bookstcjies. More informadon can be found at Higher 
Education Services 01‘fice web site 
(www.mheso.state.mn.us) . 




Post secondary is 
any education after 
high school. It is 
often referred to as 
higher ecJucation 
or simply college. 
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WHYGETKIADY? 



BENEFITS 




iCfi0wledge 



A college education teaches your child to think critically and 
abstractly, to express his or her thoughts and opinions both 
verbally and in writing, and to weigh options and make 
informed decisions. 



Potenticil 



College brings a world of information to your child as he or 
she explores various interests and helps your child to 
understand the issues that connect communities, the nation, 
and the world. 



Opporfunlfy 



Critical thinking and new technology skills are vital for 
success and advancement in today's workforce and provide 
your child with more career and job options. 



iricoiine 



A person with a college degree can make 81 percent 
more per year than someone with only a high 
school diploma, according to the College Board, 




Common 



WHYOITHiADY? 



about Paying for College 



MYrp; ''Collie cost? too Thoro’s no 
<m p«^ .$JS,Q(lQ in tuition : 

meT J F^wschaoJs charge $15^000 in t.uhioxt 
per yeaiV In fact » most Minnej^ofa pnfoUc coUeges tind 
universities charge tuition and iiees under 
And linancdal nid is aYaifabie i'«r fatnilies that 
need assistance. 

iVl Y. 1 1*1 1 ^We mn*t save at^Mng m tmr incovie, 
Cottege is out the question for our ehiM. ^ 

FACT 4 College is an investment. Even if you save 
aaly a few dollais a monlh, you can reduce die cost of 
setnding your child to coUc^ge — eSjiccially ii' you Start 
when your child is young. Get in the habit of saving a 
fcw dollars a weeh and let that savings grow for y()u^' 
oyer time. 

MYIH I **lt doesn do any good to save since 
college will cost so much when my child graduates from 
high school ^ 

FACT: ('ollege can be expensive, but every little 
bit of savings helps — especially when it works for you 
over many yeais. And saving now may prevent the 
need to explore loiui options later. (Congress iuicl die 
Minne.sota Legislature have passe<l several inceniives to 
reward sii\ang, 

M\TII ^ **We haven *t saved aftythvig, and it\s too late 
to start saving nouA ” 

FACT I During the college years, most families pay 
expenses out of their regular income. And, although 
loans arc the least, desirable option, tht)y are available 
for both students and pai ents. Also available are 
federal tax credits for higher education. 



|vl YI H : sttomgf mU reduce our oJwwe to get 

fimneiftl tdd so tt*y iother. ” 

• FACT: . The maxtmutu amount you can lose 

under ciivvc^nt law is p> for every . $100 of sayings. Plus^ 
ytmv ^ia\ahgs ' are assesse<l in. a subslarili ally It >wer 
bracket thm) yotir ehlld^s in <letermlntng hmmeial 
need, and some types of retirement a.ssetstur« excluded 
in financial aid evaluations. 



College is within 
your child's reach... 



MYl’H I **Our income is too high to get aid, but we 
can’t afford to pay the full cost of college. ” 

FACT I It’s true til at some families are not eligible 
for state or federal graat.s and may not be able to pay 
for college out of savings or current income. There is, 
however, assistance available, including federal tax 
credits, low-interest loiuis, and scholarships. 



In 1 950, 20 percent 
of jobs in the United 
States required skills. 
In 2000, 65 percent 
of jobs required 
skills. Your chances 
of getting o job 
improve the more 
education you have. 
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HOME 



How to Ha/ise a Collo<o^ 5tud€ni: 



Building a Foundation for Success 



Riiisinga child to succeexl should be every parent's 
long-term goal. Begin eiirly and help your child 
develop six critical skills: 

1 . to understand information 

2. to express ideas 

B. to find answers to questions 

to fulfill responsibilities 

to persist through adversity 

to keep moving toward goals 

Teaching and encouraging your child to think criLically 
and creatively is no easy' task. As a parent, you ciui 
develop your child’s basic learning skills by involving 
your child in regular family activities: 

• Read a book or watch television togedier. 

Use it as a starling point for family dis- 
cussion. Ask your child how he or 
she thinks the story should end. 

^ Encourage your child to explore 
the world around him or her. 

Help your child find answers 
and di.scover his or her interests 
and talenus. 



Help your child set goals and 
explore differeint ways to achieve 
iho.se goals. 

Help your child learn from his or her 
mistakes. Discuss w^hat: might have gone 
wrong and w'ays to avoid making the sjune 
mi.stake. Help your child learn to do things 
for his* or herself. 



Partner with your child’s school. Attend school 
conferences. Support learning aedvities at school and 
continue them at home. Show a genuine interest in 
your cliild’s school. 

Encourage the act of learning. Make an effort to learn 
and experience new things. Wlien your child sees that 
you enjoy learning, he or she will know that you value 
it and will be more likely to enjoy it him- or heusell'. 

Acknowledge effort as well as success. Focus on what 
your child did right and recognize his or her achieve- 
ment, especially when it involves new or challenging 
tasks. Help your child understand his or her skills and 
learn when to a.sk for help. 

Read and encourage your child to read. 

Keep a rariety of reading materiiil 
available. Take your child to die 
library regularly. Have read- 
aloud sessions even after your 
diild l)ecomes an accom- 
plished reader. Discusswhat 
you or your child have read. 



o 
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Career ^ idycation jPlaiwing 

Taik about career and education options after high 
school and explore planning resources with your child. 

Future Choices 

www.mheso,$tote»mn.us 

(651) 642^0552 or (800) 657^3866 

A Minnesota Higher Education Services Office publication given to 
eighth grade students to help them think obout and begin planning 
their futures, 

Minnesofo Careers 
www.mnworkforcBcenter.org/lmi/careers/ 

(651) 296-6545 or (888) 234-1 114 
A comprehensive career ond training guide ovailoble from the 
Minnesota Department of Economic Security. Single print copies ore 
available for a smoll fee. 

Minnesota Internet System for Education 
and Employment Knowledge 
www.iseek.org 

An online educational resource that provides Information on 
careers, jobs^ ond higher education options in Minnesota. 

(online only) 



Summer Education 

Consider summer-classes and other educdtional: 
opportunities to enrich your child's education. 



mmEAmmoME 



Getting fteody for College Early 
www.ed.gov/pubs/GeltingReodyCollegeEarly/ 

Provides 0 basic outline that junior high and middle school students 
and their parents can follow to prepare for college. Published by the 
U,S. Department of Education, (online only) 

Think College? Me? Now? 
www^ed.gpv/ pubs/C<rflegeMeNow/ 

Encourages junior high and middle school students to begin plan- 
ning for their college education now to achieve their future goals. 
Published by the U.5, Department of Education, (online only) 

Helping Your Child Succeed in School 
www.ed.gov/pubs/parents/Succeed/index.html 
Explores the basic skills that diildren need to learn ond provides 
activities to help your child become an active learner. Published by 
the U,S. Department of Education, (online only) 

Going Right On (GrO) 
www.collegeboord.Com/arHcfe/0, 1 1 
0640,00. hfitit?orig*»’Sub 

A free multimedia program for junior high and middle school 
students to help them think about and prepare for college. 

Avolloble for both Macintosh and Windows, (download only) 



Tox Credits Deductious lor iC-12 

Explore ; Minnesota's education: tax credits: and : deductions : : : : : 
for children in kindergarten through 12th grade. 



Summer Scholarships for Academic 

Enrichment Program 

www.mheso.state.mn.us 

(651 ) 642-0567 or (800) 657-3866 

A need-based scholarship program thot con help offset 

the cost of qualifying summer programs. 

Summer Enrichment Guide 
for Students of Color 
www.mmep.net 

(61 2} 330-1645 

A free guide that connects minority students to 
summer education programs. Also available online. 



Minnesota ; Department of Children/: • 
Families/ and Learning 
cfl.state.mn.us/tox/credsh.html 
(651) 582-8701 or (800) 657-3990 

: Minnesoto: Department: :of : Re venue ; : 

www.taxes.stafe.mn.us 

(651) 296-3781 or (800) 652-9094 



GimSAOTtHOME 



Colle 











To succeed in college, your child must prepare 
academically and mentally to meet the challenges 
awaiting him or her. Use the lists on the following 
pages to help guide your child through middle and 
high school in preparation for college. 

in 7fh nr Sih 






• Promoter good st.iicly habits, Estiblish a quiet space 
for studying and a regiilai' daily schedule for home- 
work, Buy your child a dictionary and lliesaui us, 

• Talk with a school counselor about cUtsses that meet 
graduation requirements, prepare for tlie state's 
Profile of iMrning, and lay the groundwork for 
higher education, 

• Encourage your child to be a active learner — to take 
notes, ask questions, participate in class discussions, 
and learn from mistakes, 

• Help your child develop probleni-solving skills by 
asking for input on family decisions, assigning 
responsibilities, and allowing him or her to make 
certain decisions, 

• Help your child set realistic goals that measure what 
he or she has achieved. Recognize your child’s 
efforts as well as success. 

In 9ih as' lOfh 

• Get involved in learning about post-secondary 
options, 

• Encourage youi* child i.o anidyze his or her abilities. 
Help make the connection between education and 
career options, 

• Suggest extra-curricular activities to help your child 
develop teamwork, leadership, and commitment 



• Monitor your child’s progress in the most important 
basic skills — reading, ^vriting, and niatli. Identify any 
learning problems early and discuss them with your 
child’s teacher, 

• Encourage your child to take ac homage of courses in 
math, English, .science, social stxidies, and foreign 
languages. Reconunend the most challenging 
courses that, he or she can handle. 



• Suggest a tutor or otlier special help tl' your child is 
sn uggling with a certain subject, 

• Help your child to learn how to manage time and to 
use library resources. 

• Review witli your child his or her academic course 
plan and talk about different types of schools, 

• Continue saving and encourage your child to put 
aside a portion of his or her earnings. 
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.■iich.iU.l.’SvW school. For specific information about a 

• Be sure dial: your child reg^isiei s by the deacUines Ixir near you, call the Minnesotti Association 

the college entiance exams (see side bai ) reqaiied . ; for C<>llege Admission Counseling at 

by the schools your child would like to attend. These (651)^882-8283 

tests typically are taken in the junior or senior year. 

• Make sure admissions applications are sent on time 

• Attend job and college fairs with your child. schools, 

• Help your child narrow his or her choice of schools. , Explore possible youth apprenticeships for 

• Make sure your child has taken the high school your child. 

courses requited by colh'ges and othei j[)ost-second- ^ ObUtin financial aid forms from the .schools your 
ary schools. child is considering. Complete the forms after 

• Obtain and review Focus on Financial Aid (also avail- jemuary 1 of your child s senior yeai. 

able from the Higher Educadon Services Office) . 



• Encourage your child to mentor younger students or 
volunteer in the community. 

• Find a mentor or other enrichment program to 
build on your child’s intere.sts ^md aptitudCvS. 

• Investig'ate die Post-secondary Enrollment Opdons 

program, which allows liigh .schppl [ and 
seniors to take college cciitrses (hill- or 

part-time) at eligible post-secondary schools or, if 
available, in liigh schools. I’here is no direct cost: t;o 
stndenis. For more information, call (800) 6.57-3990. 

• Help your child explore: Advimced Placement (AP) 
courses and exiuns as well as cat eei-iocusecl pro- 
grams such as tech-prep, vS(:h()()l-t(M:areef, and 
S(:hool-l;o-work. 

• Explore Minnesota's open enr()Un|ent progi iun 
which alloivs students to attend schbdls in a different 
school district. 




• Visit the p os t-.se condary schools that appeal most. t:o 
yoiir child and ask for a t.oui\ 







Admissions Tests 

College entrance exams are one of many criteria used by most 
colleges and universiftes to mdke admissions decisions. Some 
schools accept both the ACT and SAT; others accept only one. 
Make sure your dtild knows which standardized test Is required 
for odmisslon'; Your diild's high school counselor con help 
determine which test to take and when and how to register. 

ACT; [www.od.org) 

Tests English^ reading, moth, ond science reosoning skilk 

SAT I: {www^collegeboardxom] 

Tests verboi and moth reosoning abilities. 

Oth^r entrance exams that might be required; 

SAT li: [www*collegeboard.com] . 

Tests your child's knowledge in d specific subject areo/ often 
related to your child's desired area of study. 

TO£PU [www.toefl.org} 

Tests the ability of nonnative speakers of English to understand and 
use North American English. 
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Get Ready for Life, not Just College 



The acadeinic choices your child makes by age 14 can 
influence the opportunities o{)en to him or her long 
idter leaving high school. As your child develops 
a high school academic plan in eighth or ninth grade, 
he or she will also begin to explore the relationship 
between the skills learned in school and tliose 
required in the w'orkplace. 

No matter what your child plans to do after high 
school, he or she will need certain skills to 
succeed in today's increasing competitive world, 
including the ability to: 

• express him* or herself cle^irly wiien speaking 
and writing 

• understand what he or she reads 



solve problems with maib or logic 
w^ork wiih computers 



Your chiki should take time to learn about w^orkplace 
expectations. Skill requirements in business and indus- ' 
try are much higher than many students realize, Witli 
demands on employees incre<ising, it is more impor- 
tant than ever that students work hard in all tlieir 
chesses and be able to demonstrate what they know 
in m<uiy settings. Every field 
expects employees who can 
apply their learning by 
blending skills gained 
across die curriculum. 
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iREADY#SCHOOL 



Recominerided Courses for Your^^ 



No matter what your diikl muy l>e ])lanriiiig after high 
M}hool, the cciurst's and the :n tirnber; of; years: listed : : ; 

here are the niiaiimini recorn m eride d : coiirsewt )rk. 

Begiiniing in 200iJ, each student graduating frorn . 
a Miiinesotii :publiG high: school ;will: have w . Profile of . : 
■Learning tliat records the: completion: of suite perforiiH 
ance standards.: GoUeges: will be able: to: use this : to ; - 

evaluate a s tuden f s readiness : for college-level : work. 

English: [Recommended : 4 years] Reading, writing, 

: speech, and literature courses help develop coinmur 
; ; : nkcation: skills:necessai 7 :on the job and in . school;. 

Math [Recommended : to 4 years] At least two years : : 

of algebra mid one ye^ir of geometry are; importmU ; : 
for en tra n ce in to rna ny coll ege program s a n d i n: ; : ; : : 
inmiy careers, not just diose involving science 
and technolog)^ 

: [Reconimended; 3 lyearsj;: Biology, chemistry, . 
and physics p ro\dde an : iindersumding iof :tialnrc and 
help develop :ohjective: thitrkmgj:; ;a:aisefiil ; skill : in 
college or a career. 

[Recommended: 2 to S years] History, . ; . 
geography, an d cixacs conr.se s increase awareness ol 
how people, society, and gt)vcrnments interac t and ; ; ; 
affect our lives. 



[Reeomniended: 2 years] Studying X ^ 
btlief languages builds awareness of other cultures 
and a better understanding of die English language. > 

Most schools also offer other 
optional classes to broaden your child’s learning 
experience, such as: 

• Agriculture 

• Business 

• (kmipnter Science 

• Drama 

• Music 

• Physical Education 

• Psychology 
Visual .fVi'Ls 

: Also remember to explore Advimeed Placerae lU: (AP) : : : : : : ^ : : : : : ^ 
options and careerrf<)cused progFam.s \\iih your child; : : : 

These progmins c:an hel}) prepare your child for 
colUige entrance reqaii e- 
meni.s or a career paih. 

hsr mpr? informoHon on Minnesolo^s 
gradoaHon Memdards, vS$it: 

cfl.sfole.mn.us/9rad/grQdhom.hfm 



Make Sense of Different Course Reqjuiremenfs 



The courses recommended here moy differ from your child's 
high school graduoHon requirement. Make sure yourchild 
lakes ihe courses needed to groduote. Also keep in mind that 
colleges ond universities hove their own entrance requirements: 

• . Many colleges recommend one to two years of 
compufer coursework, 

♦ Some prlvote colleges recommend two years of v^suc^ 
or performing, arts. 



• Minnesota Sate Universities and ihe Universily of 
Minnesota require entering students to hove three yeors 
of social studies, including one year each of geography 
cmd United States history. Two yeers of a single for^gn 
Jonguoge and one year in the arts is also required. 

♦ Your dtild's interests could also determine ceriom 
odmissions requirements, Forexomji^e, four yeors of mo^ 
ond science might be necessary If your d^tld Is consideririg 
o science or engineering mojor: 
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Higher Education Options 















Whether your child is looking locally 
or nationally, there are thousands of 
options available to meet his or her 
education and career needs. In the 
United States alone, there are more 
than 3,500 college and universities 
and 9,000 technical schools. 

Sksfe 
y«iversi5fu5j> 

www.mnscu.edu 

(651) 29(>8012 or (888) 667-2848 

Minnesota State (x)lleges and 
Universities (MnSCU) is a network of* 86 
(WO- and four-year state colleges and uni- 
versities, serving al>out 1.40,000 students 
and producing about 27,000 graduates 
each year. Tlie 53 campuses in 
Minnesota — {)lus a ciunpus in Akita, 

Japan — offer students many opportuni- 
ties to go places, dream dreams, and 
achieve their goals. MnSCU can provide 
information on a variety of options for 
your child. 

Technical colleges offer education for employment: 
through coimses and programs that teach specific 
knowledge and .skills that lead to particular jobs. 
Instructors often are former bu.siness owners or skilled 
practitioners with solid expehence in the occupations 
tliey teach. L.ocal employers work clo.se ly with the col- 
leges to ensure tiie teaching of .skills demanded in 
today’s job market. lechnical colleges offer programs 
ranging in length from three months to two years. 

Community colleges provide die first two years of a 
four-year college educadon. Graduates am transfer to 
other colleges aiul universities to complete a four-year 




Students at the University of Minnesota-Crookston, named one of 
"America's Most Wired Colleges" by Yb/iooi Internet life online magazine. 



degree. Community colleges offer general educadon 
courses, occupadonal programs, ^md developmental 
and college preparatory cour.ses for those wiio need to 
bru.sli up on basic skills. Like four-year schools, most 
offer a chance to participate in athletics, clubs, and 
aedvities in theater, mu.sic, and the arts. 

Combined technical and community colleges are two- 
year colleges that offer a mixtime of courses and pro- 
grams. These colleges offer the opportunity to get a 
good stai't on a bachelor ^s degree or to pursue a two- 
year career program that leads to employment. 

Minnesota’s four-year state universities offer courses 
and programs leading to a bachelor’s and other 
advanced degrees. Programs are offered in liberal arts. 
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sciences, and proressioiial lields. Most also offer a full 
range oratlileiics and imraiiiural sports as well as pro- 
grams in theater, music, and the arts. On-campus 
housing is available at most ibur-yeiir state universities. 

Universlfy of 

www.umn.edu 

(621) 625-2008 or (800) 752-1000 

The four campu.ses of the Universiiy of Minne.sota 
offer hundreds of undergraduate, graduate, and pro- 
fessional degree programs. The Twin Cities campus is 
one of the nation’s major public research universities 
and a classic Big Ten campus, enrolling over 48,000 
students. I’he Duluth campus is a medium-sized uni- 
versity with 8,500 students. The Morris campus is a 
liberal arts college enrolling about 1,800 students. And 
the Crookston campus offers career-oriented associate 
and bachelor degrees and enrolls about 2,8(M) stu- 
dents. Combined, tlie Univer.sity enrolled almost 
.56,000 students in tlie spring of 2001. 

www.mn-colleges.org 

(651) 228-0061 or (800) 774-2655 

Minne.sota has 29 four-year private colleges and univer- 
sities. Most; arc liberal arts colleges, emj)hasizing broad 
knowledge in arts, sciences, social sciences, and 
huinanitie.s. Mimy are affiliated with a religious denom- 
ination. Enrollment ranges from about 660 at the 
Min ne.sota College of Ai t and Design to more than 
1 1,000 at the Univer.sity of Saint Thomas. Taken 
together, Minnesota’s private colleges and universities 
enroll more than 51,000 undergraduate and graduate 
students each year. 

Privesifts Cm&^r 

Minnesota Career College Association 

www.mncareercollege.com 

(952) 942-6568 

Minnesota has about 100 private business, technical, 
and co.smetolog)' .schools serving about 10,000 stu- 
dents. Programs of study range from computer science 
to medical support training to technical training and 
cosmetology. The.se schools maintain strong relation- 



O 




Augsburg College in Minneapolis blends Irodilionol liberal arts 
volues with on urban campus environment 

ships with local employers who look for skill-based 
workers. Programs generally range from a few months 
to two years; some offer associate degrees. Most pro- 
grams offer small classes where students l eceive per- 
sonal attention tliat aids the leai ning process. 

Minnesota Depiu*tment of Economic Seemity 
(800) 456-8519 

Short-term uaining courses and on- tli e-job training arc 
available through agencies such as Vocational 
Rehabilitation, job Training Partnership Agencies, and 
tire Hubert H. Humphrey Job Corps Center. 
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Encourage your child to take challenging courses in high 
school even if your child doesn't plan to go on to college or 
technical school after graduation. Most Minnesota high 
school graduates evcnuially continue iheir education, evo:n h 
they don’t start right away. 

Rise to the Challenge 

Academic requirements for admissions are being raised. 
Why? Many programs require a larger base of knowledge, 
both as a starting point and to succeed in a career — clue, in 
part, to tlie increased level of skills needed in tlie work- 
place. 

But if you think colleges admit students primarily 
based on chuss rank and grade point average (GPA), 
think again. Admis.sions directors look for students 
who took chiillenging courses in English, matli, and 
the sciences. Grades and rankings are weighed 
against a course’s level of difficulty. 

Too many students, however, leave high school 
unprejiared because they take only those classes 
needed for graduation imd avoid more challeng- 
ing courses that might lower their GPA. But; a 
somewliat higher grade point; avei age is less 
hnportaut than challenging coursew^ork on a 
transcript 

A solid background in English, math, and the 
sciences provides more t;han a ticket to college. 

Rigorous coursework in high school can help 
prepare yoirr child for the challenges in lil'c and 
at work. 



MSfpgiutii 

A person with a college degree typically makes 
8 1 percent more per year than someone with 
only a high school diploma. Over a lifetime, this 
may add up to more than $1 billion! 
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How Do Colleges 
Decide? 

Colleges and univer$i(fes consider 
Q voriefy of factory making 
admi$stons dedsion$. Below am 
some of the criiena a school might 
use. Thi^ for h in no way complete; 
nor Es it arranged ed order o( 
impoHcBnce^ 

• Cottrsewprk 

• Reo;»T[mendations 

• Coll^ Enlrance €xams 

• Orades 

• Extiocurrkulor AdiylftBS 

• Pefsond Inharvffiw 

• Ethnidly 

• Community Invdvement 

• Grade Point Averc^ 

• Coursework Level of DiffiCully 

• Clo$s Rank 

• Post Awards- and Honors 

• ^^licoHon Essays 

• AvoibUe Courses 

• Speciol Skills or Talents 
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An idycnfed Decision: 

Helping \bur Child Choose 



Selecting a post-secondary school is a big decision, 
but you can help your child narrow the choices: 

Firsf Step: 

yfe and Cnraer Planning 

Selecting a school witlioiit first exploring career 
options and considering other life interests 
and goals is like trying to choose the right road 
without having a destination in mind. 

To stai't tlie .selection proce.ss, your child should 
explore his or her life interests and goals. At the same 
dine, keep in mind that higher educadon i.sn’t just a 
career sirateg)'. Post-.secondary education can enrich 
your child’s life and expand his or her cultural, intel- 
lectual, and social horizon.s. 

Second Step: 

Finding a Good Academic Fit 

Your child will do best at a college where students 
share similar academic abilities and objectives. The 
grade point average and entrance eixain scores of 
entering freshmen frctm pre\doiis years may provide 
a good indication. 

Third 

Shopping 

Make a checklist of what you and your child are 
.looking for in a school. Try doing this individually 
and then compare. There are a number of factors 
to consider: 

• academic offerings (programs, majors, courses) 

• cost (tuition and fees) 

• enrollment (number of students) 

• extracurricular activities (atliletics, clubs) 

• facilities and equipment (libraries, computers, 
dormitories) 

• faculty (who teaches the c:las.ses) 

• financial aid (a\ailability, deadlines) 

• geographic location (distince from home) 

• graduation rate (percentage of students 
that graduate) 



• housing (availability, requirements, cost) 

• job placement rate (percentage of graduates 
employed within a year) 

• retention rate (percentage of students who retui'n 
the following year) 

• safety (how' safe is the catnptis) 

• school’s reputation (overall, and in a specific field) 

• setting (urban, suburban, rural) 

• student body makeup (demographics) 

• student-to-faculty rado (class size) 

• support services (meals, counseling, job placement) 

• transportation (bus passes, cars allowed, parking) 

/\nd plan a campus visit. Sit in classes, ask students for 
dieir opinions, and talk to faculty members, admissions 
counselors, and financial aid administrators. Most 
schools have organized campus visit programs. 



internef College Searches 

isedk 

www.iseek.org/iv/lramctpgs3Q00 1 

iPEDS College Seo<%h 
necs.ccl.gov/ipcdsAool/ 

CoilegeNeli 

cn$carch.ec^cgcnet.com/ 

College View 

vrww.collcgeview.<om/collcgoscordi/ 

CoUegeXpress 

www.eollegeKprc$s.com/collegcscarch/ 

Embark 

vrww.entibark.c(Mfn 

News A World Reporh Edoratlon 
wvrw.usncw$>CQm/wsncw$/eduA(^9«/co^(ircb,litin .■ 

WIred.Scholor 

www.wiredschikir.com/5elecHng/o3n)cnl/index.j^ 




Building a Savings & Investment Strategy 
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WcVc constantly reminded of soaring college costs and 
the (laiiniing task of saving money for college. But 
once you have a plan, the task of saving for a portion 
of that bill becomes easier. 

Recent changes in uix law have given p;irents added 
incentive to save and pay for their children’s educa- 
tion. Be sure to incorporate diese new changes with 
any college investing strategies you consider. 
Remember that investing in yotu' child’s education 
pays off by increasing earning potentiid and reducing 
his or her chances of being unemployed or underem- 
ployed. Mick Endersbe of American Express Financial 
Advisors in Eagan offers die folloudng suggestions to 
help pave the way to successful saving. 



How con a family begin a regular 
savings plan? 

Start by saving as much as you can in an easily accessi- 
ble account like a savings account or cei tihcate of 
deposit. MHien die dollars accumulate for more than a 
yeai', transfei* that money to a more aggressive, longer 
i.ei'm investment such as growth mutual funds or 
stocks. It’s important di at. your investment strategy fits 
into your overall financial sti ategy. For example, your 
strategy should attempt to fund your child’s education 
without drjiining your savings or retirement. 

Whaf is the volue of saving 
over time? 



When is the best time to start saving for 
higher education? 

Stjirt now, regardless of your current situaiion. For 
diose with time to j)lan, combining regukir iiivesdng, 
financial aid, and tax credits can go a long way towai*d 
paying tuition bills. Even for those with older children 
who may not have a savings plan in place, diei e are 
still some strategies that can turn a college educaiion 
from po.s.sibility to reality. 

How much should a family set aside? 

First, you need to project how much education will 
cost when your child is l eady for college. yVssuming a 
seven percent inflation rate (the current rate is about 
3 percent), tuition will double every 10 years. So if it 
costs $10,000 annually to attend a suite school today, in 
10 years it will grow to $20,000; in 20 years, $40,000. 
The next step is deciding how much of ifiat bill you 
and your child want and are able to pay. 



While it is never too late to benefit from investing, 
it’s also never too early to get started. In Pact, die 
earlier you begin to save for college, die less you 
have to save each month. The reason is time and 
compound growth. 

When die money an investment earns is reinvested, 
that money can start to earn money in addition to your 
initial investment. Each time this money is reinve.sted, 
your pool of money grows which, in t.urn, increases the 
money it. can earn and so on. The effect of compound- 
ing is nc)t very noticeable at first., but. can have a 
ti emendous effect on your sa\dngs over time. So, even 
U you can’t set aside much now, at least })ut away a 
little each pay period. This doesn’t guarantee a profit 
or protect ag-ainst losses, but you’ll be forming a good 



$642 



2,063 







Here's a quick look at 
what will happen if you 
save a small amount per 
month for your child's 
higher education. 



Year 1 Year 2 Year 3 Yeor 4 
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habit, and even small investment's have the potential 
for dramatic growth over the longer term. 

Sa\diig systematically has another beneficial effect. 

By sa\diig on a regular basis, you’ve removed those 
dollai s from your cash flow. For t:xaruple, il'you axe 
.solving $200 per month for your diild’s education, not 
<mly will you Jiave built up a college fund, but when 
youi' chQd enters college you will have $2,400 per year 
available that you no longer need to save (unless you 
have more than one college-bound child). 

Should we save our investmenf in our 
nome or our child's name? 

If you invest in your child’s name, you give up control 
of the JLSsets permanently; the child has the right to 
use it in any w'ay once he or she reaches legal age 
(usually 18 or 21). And when you’re unsure of the 
school and its future cost, it is hard to determine how 
much to put in the child’s name. Still, many people do 
so to take advantage of tax savings. For children under 
die age of 14, die first $700 of uneai ned income is tax- 
free, The next $700 is taxed at the child’s tax rate. If 
vou invest under your own niuiie, you should be aware 
dial most tax benefits for ha\ing dollars in the child’s 
name occur iifter age 14. 

Howwer, .sa\ing in your child’s name does 
aflect how much financial aid he or she may 
(pialiiy for later and you’ll need to 
weigh this agiiinst potential tax 
savings, Untlcr today’s finan- 10,133 

cial aid formula, a child's — j — rq T 

* j • j 

assets iuc assessed 8,870 ' 

more heavily 



than the parent’s assets when determining eligibility. 
Your diild is exjiected to contribute S5 percent of Ids 
or her assets, while you are expected to contribute 
5,6 percent. Parents also receive an asset protection 
allowance while children do not. Because of this, your 
child may receive less need-based financial aid and 
have to pay more of the co.st out. of pocket . 

How can grandparents help? 

■ Grandpaients, like parents, can save investments in 
their grandchild’s name and receive tax advantages 
for doing so. However, die same potential drawbacks 
apply. Grjuidparents m\\ have no 
control over the assets once it is in 
the grandchild’s name 
and the grandchild may 
receive less need-based 
financial aid. 



$ 20,000 



^^$ 15,000 



14,477 



11,4 



12,930 






iUHv; 



4,592 



5,555 



6,586 



7^68? 



8,870 

r; 

m: 
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Sove $50 a monrfi at 7% interest 
Save $50 a month at 4% interest 




$ 10,000 



Years Year 6 Year 7 Year 8 Year 9 Year 10 Year 11 Year 12 Year 13 Year 14 Year IS Yearli^?^^^ 
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Savings & Investment Guide 



How you save money for your child’s iuture education 
depends on the age of your child. The more time you 
have, the more aggressive your savings itnd investment: 
plan can be. You don’t have to save for tlie entire cost 
of a two- or four-year collt:ge, but. you can still make a 
dent in tuition expenses. Every dollar you save reduces 
the cost of college for yc>ur child and the amount of 
student loan debt he or she may face after graduation. 
As you consider investment and savings options, 
remember that time is an important factor in making 
your choice as is your risk tolerance. You need to 
understand mid feel comfortable about tlie options 
you choose. Typically, the more quickly you earn a 
return on your investment, the higher the level of risk. 

if your child is newborn to age 3 

Build youl' iissets so that they grow faster 
than inflation. Let your savings grow for you over time. 

• Educaiion Individual Retirement Account (1R>V) 

• Mutual Funds 

• ,'>29 College Saxdngs Plan 

• Common Stock 

if your child is age 4 to 9 

Coniiniie building assets ivhile 
reducing overidl risk. Consider more 
conservative, iricome-orieinted investmeiiLs 
Balance your mutual funds 
with a combination of stocks and bonds. 

• 529 College Savings Plan 

• U.S. (Series EE) Savings Bonds 

• U.S. Zero-Coupon Bonds 

• Education Individual 
Retirement Account (IRA) 

if your child is age 
10 to 18 

Generate safe, steady 
income and have quick access to your 



money when you need it. Buy fixed-income 
invcstmenl-s. If you have stock or stock mutual 
fund investments, gradually sell ihem. 

• U.S. Zeiro-Coiipon Bonds 

• Educaiion Indhddual Retirement Account (IRA) 

• Money Market Accounts 

• 529 College Savings Plan 

• Certificates of Deposit (CDs) 

• Life Insurance . 

• Money 
Market 
Funds 




o 
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Ifbur Savings dild InvestmJm Qptibns 



U«S« (Series EE) Savings Bonds 

What is It? U.S. Savings Bonds are promises by the 
U.S. Treasury to repay ihe ovmer with interest when the bond 
is redeemed!^ Bonds can earn interest for as long as 30 years, 
and interest rates are higher when: held five years: or morei You : 
purchase bonds for half the face-value price; den ominations^:::::^^^^^ 
are as low as $50 for d $1 00 bond. These bonds are exempt 
from state taxes depending on your income level when used to 
pay for tuition. Income limitations apply. 

Risk Level: Savings bonds are backed by the federal 
government and are risk-free. 

UtS« Zero*Co«pon Bonds 

whet is It? U.S. Zero-Coupon Bonds are sold at deep :: 
discount to face value. The yield is determined by current 
interest rates. You receive a single, fixed cash payment 
at maturity.; V 

Risk Level: Savings bonds are backed by the federal 
government and are risk-free. . 

Educotion Individuol Retirement Account 

Wh«8t is .lt? An Education Individual Retirement Account 
(IRA) is a trust or custodial account used to pay for post-high 
school expenses by the account beneficiary. Contributions are 
; not tax-deductible, but earnings accumulate tax-free/ and the • 
student pays no taxes on; money withdrawn to pay: for- qualified : 
expensesi Cbntributions in 2001 cannot exceed $500 annually :: 
for each child under 1 8. This limit increases to $2,000 in 
2002. Income limitations apply. 

Risk Level: The risk is low. Beginning in 2002, families are 
allowed to claim the Hope or Lifetime Tax Credits and exclude 
from gross income contributions and earnings distributed from 
an Education IRA on behalf of the same beneficiary so long q.s 

the distribution is not used for; the same education expenses for 

which the credit is claimed. Families who contribute both to an 
Education IRA and a state college savings program on behalf 



,;of the same beneficiary must pay an excise tax on the 
contribution made to the Education IRA. This tax is eliminated 
after the 2001 taxyear. ; 

Ufe Insurance 

Wh<sf is If? A permanent life insurance policy with fixed 



cash value. Interest rates on such loans .ore usually reasonable 
and many allow you to make payments on a flexible schedule. 
Your insurance premiums accumulate tax-deferred and the 
cash value can be withdrawn or borrowed tax-free to pay for • 
higher education. 

Risk Level: The risk level is low. However, the amount of 
the outstanding loan decreases the death benefit. And, since 
life insurance is typically purchased as financial protection for 



leave your family with little money to meet expenses. 

Certif kales oi Deposit 

What is If? Certificates of Deposit (CDs) are deposits issued 
by banks that guarantee poyment of a fixed interest rote (or a 
set period. The longer the term, the higher the interest rate. 

Risk Level: The risk is low since the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation (FDIG) insures amounts. up to $100,000. 
However, early withdrawal can result in a financial penalty. 

iVioney Market Accounts 

Whet, is it? Money -market accounts are savings accounts 
offer<^ by banks that.have.a high minimum balance. and 
have interest rates that are usually higher than regular; 

: ■sayings, accounts;' 

Risk Leveh.Jhe risk is low since the FDIC irisures amounts 
..;;Continued:pn'.mex^ p.pgc.x 
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Money Market Funds 

what is it? Money market funds ore a professionally 
managed pool of money that is invested In a wide variety of 
savings instruments. These funds have a fluctuating rote of 
return over o set period ond typically hove higher interest rotes 
than money market accounts 

itisk Levelt Money market funds are not insured, but funds 
are usually invested in safe, diort-term instruments that have 
high credit ratings. 

Mutual Funds 

Whof is it? Mutual funds are professionally monaged pools 
of stock, bonds, or a combinotion of both. They provide o wide 
diversificotion without the need to individually invest in o 
number of individual stocks or bonds. 



Risk Leveit Because mutual funds invest in many different 
stocks and/or bonds in a variety of industries, the level of risk 
is spread out. However, mutual funds ore affected by stock 
market and economic swings. 

Common Stocks 

What is If? When you purchased stock, you purchased a 
'^share" of a company. Each share represents part ovmership 
and a doim to the compan/s assets and prcrfits in proportion 
to the number of shares you own. 

Risk Level; The stock market can be extreme vofotile. 
However, it is a proven way to outpace inflation if investments 
ore carefully selected and monitored. Investing in seveh to 
to stocks in a variety of industries can spread the risk and 
help your investments weather the ups and dovms in the 
stock market. 



Minnesota College Savings Plan (beginning Fail-2001) 
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i.P|qri will’ ollpw; dh' j 

i cdlege sayings a ^ 

i/lnyes^^ 

j:;|if ree upfii ; withdrawn to/pay . i; 

ii?; ■ y ef^VedTr<^ ppd ; v 

eomings are exempt from 
federal and stote foxes if 
used for qualified higher : : 
edgcotion expenses^ The 
student occounf owner, 
must pay tqx on the 
. earnings plus q penalty If the funds are dishri bated 
without a qualified higher education expense. Qualified 
expenses include tuition, required fees^ supplies qnd 
. equipment^ and room and board for students enrolled at least 

• halftime/ 




An account can be opened for as little as $25 far a beneficiary 
who will attend college scanetime In the future. Although there 
are no income restrictions to open an account, families who 
meet Income eligibility requirements and contribute at least 
$200 per year qualify for an annual matching grant from 
the state of Minnesota^ contingent on continuing state 
appropriations for the match; The maximum^ a 
of up to $300 is ovoiloble to Minnesota families with fomily 
incomes under $80,000, The maximum contribution limit is 
$1 22,484 per beneficlory 

Families who contribute both to an Educotion IRA ond o state 
college savings program in tox yeor 2001 must pay an excise 
tax on the contribution mode to the Educotion (RA. Beginning 
in 2001 , there will be no excise fox on confribuHons made on 
behalf of o beneficiary in the same year there are contributions 
to a qualified state tuition program, on behalf of the same 
beneficiary. Participants in the Minnesota College Savings Plan 
are eligible for the Hope and lifetime Tax Credits if they meet 
the Income limitations. 

To request enrollment materials or additional infommation^ visit 
www.mnsaves.org or call TtAA-CREF at (877} 338-4646. 



Understanding 

The Cost of Higher Education 
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Toitiofi & IFees In Minnesota 

Cosfs vary widely from school to school. Below is ihe . : 
average undergraduate 2001 -2002 tuition and fees far 
Minnesota residents. The University of Minnesota total. Is 
for the Twin Cities campus, College of liberal Arts, exclusive 
of fees charged by individual colleges. The privote colleges 
tc^ol Is the oviK'age of the 1 6 members of rfre Minnesota 
Private College Council 



w * ♦ « < • * $2/674 
^ * tt * v x * * * t* ♦♦ $3/604 

UmSver^^ity of ^ * v $5^536 

Pnv<»te 7^4$6 



Paying for higher educaiion is one of the Ihggest chal- 
lenges for most students and parents. In the last 20 
years, college prices liave risen fastt;r than the general 
cost of living, but the cOvSi is not nearly as high as most 
students and parents think. yVnd the price of attending 
college can vary widely depending on the type of 
school your child chooses. 

Tuition is die cost to take classes and use cerUiin fadli^;; 
ties at the school. Your child also may have to pay fee^x: 
for extra services such as the campus health center or 
student activities. 

Other Expenses 

Room ond boord refers to on or off campus housing 
(room) and meals (board). The cost OUl. range from 
$3,600 at a state college to over $5,()0() at a four-year 
private college. 

Books and supplies are not provided in college. 

Your child will need to buy books mid supplies for 
each course. Tliese expenses will vary depending 
on the course and your child’s area of study, i 

Personal expenses include the cost: for everyday 
items and services such as laundry, do tiling, shampoo, 
recreation, and medical insurance. 

Transportation expenses ma^y include expenses for 
when your child comes home for the holidays or, if 
your child commutes, the cost of gas, and parking. 

^Vnd these additional expensc.sjidd up. The average 
student spends at le<tst $5,405 pefe school year on tliese 
foim items in addition to college:: hiition and fees. 

Many students, however, find these expenses to be 
higher At public institutions, tliesc costs typically 
exceed the cost of tuition and fees. . 



Advice on Sovin^ 

ABCs <ff S«v3ng for Colbg® 
www.ki{^inger.com/managing/eollege/pbn/ 

Th© l«ternef Outih to S29 Plans 
www.savingforcofiege.com 

Lif® Advice ofaout... Pionning for College 
www.puebio.g$a.gov/cicjext/chiidron/colloge/college.htfn 

Pcjying for College 
www.collegi^ar<i.com/paying/ 

Saving for College Esfimotor 
www.calcbuiUer.com/cgi-bin/calcs/SAV4.cgi/Kiplmger 
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r— 8 % 

Earnings from 
work'shjcly and 
on*campus jobs 



Each year, Minnesota awards more than 
$200 million in financial aid. In the United 
States, more than $68 billion in financial 
aid goes to college students each year. 
Some form of financial aid is available 
to almost every Minnesota student. 

Whaf is finoncia! aid? 

Financial aid is the money used to help offset 
the cost of higher education. It can come 
from tlie lederal government, state programs, 
the college or university your child hopes to 
atteaid, and j:)rivate sources such as companies 
or community org<miza lions. 



Student loans 




V/ " 









Grants 
Scholarships 
li.ntSon discoun[.s 
Retr.issions 
Woivc*rs 



M;n-'oscto Higher Educaiior- Se-vices OH.ce, 
PiiiaKctal A:d A\\Xi:<SoJ Swi/^y, 1 999 



What types of financial aid am 
available? 

Grants are awards dial do not have to l>e repaid. 

Grant money is usually given to those students with the 
greatest financial nt:cd. 

Scholarships are givein based on (;riteria such as 
grades, sports, cultural or religious background, or 
special talents, like grants, they do not have to be 
repaid. 

Work*study is a pai t-time job, either on-” or off- 
campus, offered through the school to help the 
student earn money to pay for college expenses. 



Military service can also help finance your diild's 
education. The Montgomery G1 Bill prowles educa- 
tionid benefits in exchtmge for active duty. Tuition 
assistimc:e is available from the federal and state gc>v- 
ernmentfor National Guard members. College-Level 
Exiun [nation Program (CL.EP) tests and other test s for 
college credit may be taken free through the National 
Guard. 

What h reciprocity? 

Reciprocity is the agreement tliat Minnesota has with 
neighboring states to provide reduced tuition to your 
child if he or she attends public colleges and universi- 
ties in those state.s. 



Loans udtli low interest rates help students pay for 
higher education and are available through several 
federal and state programs for both students and 
parents. Unlike grants or scholarships, loans must be 
repaid with interest. 

Communify Service Jobs may prenide income iind a 
post-service benefit to help pay for higher education. 
These jobs are a cooperative effort belween local agen- 
cies and die federal and state governmcni, to improve 
comiTumity service around the counlxy. 



Minnes()ta hits statewide agreements with Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota. It also has iui agree- 
ment with the Canadian province of Manitoba and a 
limited agreement with the knva I^kes Community 
College in Iowa. Students from Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, iind Minnesota may idso be eligi- 
ble for tuition reduction dirough die Midwest Student 
Exchange Program (w'ww.mhec.org/msep/indcx.htra). 
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How does my child 
apply for financial aid? 



To apply for most financial aid, your child will need to 
complete a need imalysis form called the: Free 
Appliaition for Federal Sludent Aid (FAFSA). This form is 
used to determine federal, state, and school aid. The 
FAFSA is available from high school counselors, finan- 
cial aid administrators at tlie school your child wants to 
attend, or the Higher Education Services Office. Your 
child can also apply online (www.fafsa.ed.gov). 

How moch old con my child recnlve? 

Parents and students are expected to contribute to 
die cost of education. Fhe FAFSA examines your 
child’s and your income, living expenses, assets, and 
savings to calculate how much you and your child 
can be expected to contribute, riiis is called your 
expected family contribution (EFC). The amount of 
financial aid your child is eligible to receive is deter- 
mined by subtracting the EFC from the total cost of 
a specific, school: 

Cost of College A 
- Expected Family Contribution 

Firuifncjo! 

Each school will offer a tailored financial aid ‘‘package” 
to meet your child’s financial need. This aid package 
may include a combination of gnmts, scholarships, 
work-study, and loans. 

Don’t rule out any school simply because of cost. 
Although y^our expected family conlribiition sUiys die 
same, your child’s financial aid eligibility increases as 
the cost of a school increases: 



$5,000 

-3,100 


Cost of College A 
Expected Family Contribution 


$i,90G 


Fifiiinciy? Need 


$15,000 


Cost of College B 


-3,100 


Expected Family Contribution 


$n,900 
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Will wr rehremeni’ cossets decrease m^r 
child % aid ellgibill^yf 

It depends on how you save for retirement. Cenain 
assets such as pensions, life insurance, and individual 
reiirement accounts (IRAs) are not evaluated when 
determining fmaneial aid eligibility. Ollier assets such 
as sa\dngs accounts, certif icates of deposit, stocks, 
mutual funds, and real estate are. However, tlie 
formula used to calculate yciur expected family contri- 
bution assumes you are saving for retirement and gives 
you an “asset protection allowance” according to your 
age and marital sUitus. This amount; is subtracted from 
tlie total net w'orth of your assets and of die remainder, 

Continued on next page 

5 Ways to Trim College Costs 

1 . Slqrl Serving early* Lef time work for you. 

2. Search for Scholarships* Use free 
Internet schalorship searches. 

3. £xp(ore Advanced Plocement 
fAP] ond Poshsecendary 
Enrollment OpSons* Your diild 
con reduce the number of 

pety for and may be able to 
graduate early, 

. 4. Apply for financial aid and compare 

pockoges. Assume your diild will quolify and, if your 
child gets a better offer from one school, ask the 
others \i they can match it, 

5, Give your taxes d break. Take advantage of federal 
fox credits and deductions. 
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only 12 perceni is considered j»vail- 
able assets. As an incentive i.o save, the 
state of Minnesota also protects an 
additional $25,000 in net worth in the 
Federal Need Analysis used to determine 
State Grant eligibility. Because your 
retirement: sa\ings are taken inlc> account, 
you should not need to use it to pay for your 
child’s education. 

Are tirere tox breaks fer attending 

Federal lax benefits ;u e available to help pay for post- 
secondary education. In some cases, incentives cannot 
be u.sed with each odier in the same tax year. 

The Hope Scholarship is actually a tax credit, not a 
scholarship. It provides a maximum credit of $1,500 
for each eligible family member to help pay for the 
first two years of qualified undergraduate expenses. 

To qualify, your income must be $50,000 or below if 
you file a single tax retnrn or $100,000 or below if 
ycju file a joint tax return. The credit is subtracted 
from what you own in taxes. 

The UfeHme Learning Tax Credit prcmdes a 
maximum of $1,000 per family for education beyond 
the first two years of undergraduate education, includ- 
ing graduate sschool. In 2008, the maximum credit 
increa.ses to $2,000. To (jiialify, your income must be 
$50,000 or below if you file a single Uix retui n or 
$100,000 or helow^ if you file a Joint Uix retai n. The 
credit is subtracted from what you ovvo in Uixes. 

Beginning in 2002, you may take a Deducfrlon for 
Qualified Higher Education Expenses of up to 
$8,000 To qualify, your income must be $65,000 or 
below if you file a single tax return or $180,000 or 
below if you file a joint Utx retirrn. In 2004 and 2005, 
the maximum deduction increases to $4,000. 



Visit our financial aid estimator 
at tmvw. mheso. state, mn. us 
to help determine your child 's 
financial aid eligibility. 

Student Loan Interest Deduction allows you or 
your child to deduct interest paid on student loans 
on your yearly tax return. The current maximum 
deduction Ls $2,500. To qualify, your 2001 gross 
adjusted income must be $55,000 or below if you file a 
single tax return or $75,000 or below' if* you are 
married filing a Joint tiix return. In 2002, income limi- 
tations increase to $65,000 for .single tax returns and 
$180,000 for Joint tiix returns. 

For more information: 

IRS Publication 97 0, Tax Benefits for Higher JMucalion 

www,irs,gov/fo rms_p ubs/pubs/p97 0toc.htm 

Focus on Financial Aid 
available from the Services Office 
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BEWARE 

of Scholarship Scams 

The mailed solicitation promises that for a fee, 
you can receive information about little-known 
or under-used scholarships or other aid. 

it's Tempting. 

Whot Should You Do? 

Talk to the financial lud administrator at the school 
your child wants t<> attend or to your child’s guidance 
counselor or principal. 

Almost 95 pt:rcent of all student financial aid comes 
directly from the federal government, state govern- 
ments, and the schools themselves. Your child applies 
for this aid using the Free Application for Federal Studen t 
AidiFAFSA), 

If you’re still tempted, ask a lot of questions before 
paying the fee. Legitimate searches don’t charge fees, 
ask for credit. ciu*ds or checking account information, 
or guarantee scholarships. You can find a list of ques- 
tions in Focus on Financial Aid, also available from die 
Higher Education Services Office. 
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Up-to-date information about 
scholarship scams: 

www.finaici.arg/schaiarships/scanis.phhni 

www.freschinfa.com/Hp55cam.phhml 

Free Scholarship Searches: 

Coif^eNet Scholarship Databose 
www.coll6g6net.c<>my mdch25/ 

College View 

wvw.collegeview.com/scholseorch/ 

Fa$t Web 
www.fastweb.com 

Free Scholarship infornnalion 
wv/wireschinfo^com 

Go College 

www.9ocolle90.com/goscholarshipsearch/inclex.html 

$a!iie Mae Scholarship Search 
$choiorshtps,$allie.inae»com 

Schotarships«coin 
www.se hole rship$.com 

Schoiorship Resource Network Express: 

WWW, smexpres5.com 

Wired Scholar Scholarship Search 

i:www*vdrBdscholarxom/paying/content/pay^scholarshipj:Searchijsp:;: 



Post-secondary students 
in Minnesota received 
$ 1 billion in financial 
aid in 1 999. 
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Apply Early & Compare 



As yol? yc?:yr chllci 
explore yo«r lio<ieclei eld 
eptloes/ keep lo .mlocl 
the leliewiop ediricet 



1 . Assume you'll! qualify 

Miniiescjta is in die unique position of being able 
to offer most siiidems some form of financial assis- 
tance — including state loans not based on flniincial 
need. Even if your child may not. be eligible for a 
grant, he or she may qualify for a loan or work- 
study program. 




2. Apply on time 

Apply as eai ly as possible. This means that you'll need 
to hie your taxes early since the FAFSA requires infor- 
mation from your income tax return. More important, 
scholarships and grants — aid your child won’t have to 
repay — go fast. Some slate and federal grants have May 
deadlines, but late applicants may not receive the type 
of aid that they had wanted. 

3. Compare 

If your child applied to several schools, compare die 
linancial aid package offered by each school using 
die student hnandal aid worksheet on die facing page. 
The difference in aid packages may help you imd your 
child seltx t a school. If the amount awarded isn't 
enough for your needs, talk to the financial aid 
administrator and explain why you think it should 
be increased. Most aid, regardless of tlie original 
source, is funneled through these aid administrators. 



f mandat Aid irjformpdon 

Mlnnesoto Higher EdMcafloh Services Office 
www.nfdieso.sf ale«mn .us 

The College fioord 
www.collegebogrd.com 

The Finonciol Aid informolion Poge 
www.finaid.org 

NdHonoi Associofion of 

Student Finondoi Aid Adminisfrotors 

www.ndsfoti.org 

Office of Post Secondary EducoHoiv 
Deparfmenf of EducoHon 
www4ed4gov/offices/OPE/ 

Student Goteway to the U-S* Government 
www.shident.gov 

. Wired Scholar 
www.wtred^holqr.com 
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Student' FINANCIAL AID worksheet 



Use fhts worfcsheef os you talk ft> o finoncSoi aid administrator 
about possible sources of financial aid ond compare Hie oid 
packo^es offered by several schools. 

The amount of financial aid your child receives will depend bn 
the cost of the school and the amount that you and your child 
are expected to contribute. The difference between the total 
cost of attendance and your expected family contribution is 
your child^s financial need. To meet this need^ the financial 
aid administrator puts bgether a package of grants, loans^ 



scholarships, and work^study from various sources. Your 
financial aid package begins with federal, stated or institutional 
grant assistance and is supplemented with loan and work-study 
funds. The tptal amount of aid received will d^end on the 
availability of funds as well as state and school policies. 

To determine the cost of attendance, talk to admissions and 
financial aid administrators at the schools that interest your child. 

To determine your family's expected contribution, complete the 
Free Application for Federal Student Aid (FAFSAj. 



COST OF AHENDANCE Private CoUege Example 



Tuition and Fees 


$16,290 


Room and Board 


4,952 


•: Books and Supplies 


684 


Personal Expenses - 


1,015 


Transportation Expenses 


478 


Miscellaneous . 


250 


TOTAL COST: 


$23,669 


EXPECTED FAMILY CONTRIBUTION: 




Parent's Contribution 


$800 


; Students Contribution . . ^ 


300 


TOTAL FAMILY CONTRIBUTION; 


$1,100 


FINANCIAL NEED: 




Subtract Total Fomily Contribution 


S1/100 


from Totol Cost 


,23,669 


TOTAL FINANCIAL NEED: 


$22,369 


FINANCIAL AID SOURCES: 




■ Federal Grants & Scholarships X ; 


$2,650 


: State Grants &:Scholarships : : : ; . 


4,201 


School Grants & Scholarships - cc : 


5,oa) 


: Other Grants:& Scholarships : 


1,500 


Federal Loans 


2,625 


State Loans 


1,600 


Work-study or Employment 


3 000 


■: Other [savings/: investments; efe.] ; : 


1,993 


TOTAL AID PACKAGE: 


$22,569 
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Your child is about to begin college. 



For m<)st: si.udciils, college Ls neither harder nor easier 
than high school It’s just different. Tlie same is (rue 
for parenLs. 

The hardest part of being the parent of a college 
student is often “letling go.” College is part of a 
student’s search for maturity and self*identity. Parents 
need to adjust their style of parenling. For the sake of 
your child and yourself, you will need to become less 
involved. Your student will still need your love and 
support. However, diat love and support will need to 
be expressed in new and possibly different ways. 

College is a time of tiansition. There is no wy to move 
(h rough such a transition without feeling some sense 
of excitement and loss. The excitement is easy to 
handle. The sense of loss or dislocation is less so. The 
following can help you succes.sfally “let go” as your 
child goes to college: 



• Build an adult relationship with your child w'ith 
phone calls, e-mails, letters, and “care” packages. 

Let the student control the timing of these interac- 
tions to help mjuntain a sense of freedom. 

• Focus on the tilings you enjoyed doing before your 
child began collegei. Don’t try to fill your life with 
new commitments to fill the void left by your child 
going to college. 

• Don’t feel guilty if you adjust to your child being in 
college before other parents do. Each parent will 
mitke die adjustment in his or her own time. 

• Work to keep your emotions under wrap. If you 
bunit into tears every dine you speak to your child, 
he or .she may fed ei^en worse about being in .school 
than he or she already does. 

• Try not to foe: us conversalions on problems or 
uncertainties that you’re lacing in your life. Help 
your child focus on his or her new goals or activities. 
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Tr)^ to limit any other major changes in your life tor 
now. Sending a child to college is 
enough of a shock. 
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How can you 'let go" of your, child without cutting off your love and 
support? It's not as hard ds you might think. In general, children in:!,; 
college simply like to communicate with their jloyed ones :^d 
their own terms. 

.. Here are some ways. that you can stay connected without infringing :; 
on your child's new-found freedom: 

• • Provide your child with a pre^pbid phone card that he or she ! \ 
.can use at any time. It's a gentle wdy of reminding your child 
to stay in touch, 

. Communicate via e-mail. It's inexpensive and allows your child 
to comm unicdte with you os his o^ her schedule, allows. 



Sbnd small cafe packages with items such bs food. tr^ts, ; 

quarters for doing laundry, flowers, and locol news dippings. 



but don't plan: to spend every minute of both days together, ..Let 
: him. or her set the. tone for how the weekend is spent. 

• ; yourself to be q .".shoulder: to cry on," College con be :; 



caiis .pir writes,, just take :in the information and don't be 
: . . judgmental. -Students usually. aren't asking for a solution . 
. to. the prcfclem, they sirnply! waht.to let out some feelings. 



• Write letters. Most students look, forward to receiving mail, ^en. 
though.they. don't alv/ays :hpve. the time to respond immediately, 
Don't take it personally. . 

• Check to see whether your ch i Id's college has a web' site. 

Many college web sites have a "Parent's Corner" that 
contains important information about v^iat's . 

- happening at the school. It may also 
provide links to college parent 
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Going to college is a big change for most children 
too, especially if they live away from home. They've 
prepared academically throughout their high school 
years. Now, you can help them prepare in other 
ways as well. 

Healthy Advice 

College can be physically demanding, but you can help 
your child phui iiliead for the unexpected: 

• Make sure your child knows his or her medical 
history, including inoculations, allergies, and dis* 
cases. 

• Have your child mitke a list of existing medications 
and medication schedule. Get extra prescripnons 
and identify a pharmacy near the school for refills. 

• Make sure your child has health insurance and 
understands when to use it. This insurance should 
be over and alx)ve what/s covered by the student 
health service. 

• Encourage your child to visil die school’s health 
facilities whenever he or she feels sick. Discuss 
the importance of preventative care and 
counseling ser\ices. 



• If yC)ur child has a chronic illness, find a specialist 
near the school before classes begin in case of an 
emergency. 

Guidelines for Spending Money 

In general, your child should plan on between $100 

and $300 a month in spending money for books and 

supplies and living expenses. Help your child create a 

plan to handle everyday expenses: 

• Develop a budget prior to the beginning of school. 

• Determine who will supply the spending money. If 
you’re supplying the spending money, how fre- 
quently will you send it? Discuss what will happen if* 
your child runs short of money. 

• Establish a bank account in the tow'ii w'here your 
child will be studying. Find one that has a good rela- 
tionship with the school and with students. If your 
child has a checking account, for the first time, teach 
him or her how t.o set up and maintain a checkbook. 

• Remind your child to keep (lie checkbook and ATM 
card in a safe place. 

• Record the bank’s ABA routing code and ibe 

accciuni: number in case you need to wire money. / 
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Students it Credit 

Credit cards are a fact of life for most adults. The some is becoming true for 
college students >vho often receive a credit cord regardfess of thdr credit history 
(or lack of one). If you allow your child to have a credit card, keep these thoughts 

1 . Make sure that your child understands how to use the credit card In relation ky 
his or her budget. 

2. Proper use of a credit card can help your child establish a good aedit history. 

3. Over-charges and late or missed payments can couse severe damage to your 
child's credit rating. 




Keeping Your Child Scife: 

Personal Safety for College Students 




Crime is a facf of life at colleges and universities 
around the United States. That should come as no 
surprise since 1 8 to 25 year-olds commit the 
majority of crimes in the country. 

iUinost 80 percent of all campus crime is considered 
“student-omstudent.” Unfortunately, to maintain an 
image of integrity and academics, many schools prefer 
to deal mill tliese crimes internally rather than 
bringing in tlie local police. 

Parents and siiKlems shouldn’t 
hesitate to (piestion ihe 
crime statistics at their 
vschools. Tliis Inform aiion as 
well as the following tips can 
help keep your child from 
Ix^coming a victim. 

• Yc)ur child should 
always navel in 

groups or use a ciunpns escort 

serwce iifter dark or early in the morning. 

He or she should never hike shortcuts, jog, 
or walk alone at night, 

• Encourage your child to share his or her class sched- 
ule with you and other friends. 

• Ask yoiu' child to create and share his or her phone 
list of friends and academic advisors. 

• Help your child study the area around tlie campus 
and the college neighborhood, hientify potentially 
dangerous areas and where the campus emergency 
phones are located. 

• First year students should decline having any photos 
or personal information being published for disui- 
buliion around the campus. Tliis type of publication 
has been used to target freshmen. 



til rough other places wht:re students 
gat;her. How are the students behav- 
ing? Are they abusing alcc>hol or 
otlier drugs? 

Remember, alcohol and other drugs 
are involved in over 90 percent of 
all campus crime. The less contact 
your student has with them and the 
people who abuse them, the safer he 
or she will be. 



Campus Safety 

Acctdlemie CHme StdHstics link Guide 
wwvv.crime.org/lirtks_academic.hlrtfil 

Ccmipus Low Enforcement Web Sites 
dpsw.usc.edu/UnivPDWeb.hlrtfil 

Compus Sofety Journol 
wwwxampusjournal.com/ 

Campus SecuHty Statistics/ 

Office of Postsecondary Education 
wwwope.ed.gov/ security/ 

Coi!c9e Community Crime Risk 
www.apbnews.com/safelycenler/famiiy/campos/ 

Coilege ® University Compus Police Web Sites 
campussafety.org/resources/poltce/lisl-hlml 



Crime oh College Campuses 
chroniclexom/stals/crime/ 
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Check out the social scene by driving through the 
“Irateniity row” on a Friday or Saturday night. Stroll 



Services for flie Disabled 

Studentsiwlth disabilities; thatilimita rnajor life activity 
may have additional needs and expenses v/hile 
attending college.. These students are protected by 
federal and state laws to ensure access to higher 
education and many schools have a 
disability services office or special 
needs supervisor to assist 
students with disabilities. 

More information on disability- 
related expenses and how to include 
them on a student budget can be 
found in Creating Options: Financial 
Aid hr Students with Disabilities, 
a free fact sheet published by the 
HEATH Resource Center. To request a 
copy, coll (800) 544“3284 (V/TTY), e-mail your 
request to heath@ace.nche.edu, or write to: 

HE ATH kesotjrce Center 
One DuPont Circle Suite BOO 
Woshlngton, D.C. 20036-1 i93 

Download a copy from the Center's web site 
(www4acenet.edu/pr0grams/heath/ home*cfm). 





1450 Energy Park Drive, Suite 350 
Sain! Paul, MN 55108-5227 

Telephone: (651) 642-0567 
(800) 657-3866 

Fax: (651) 642-0675 

Email: info@heso.state.mn.us 

Internet: www.niheso.state.mn.us 

For the Hearing Impaired: 

TTY Relay: (800) 627-3529 

This document can be made 
available in an alternative format 
to individuals with disabilities by 
calling (651) 642-0567. 



To receive any of the following 
free publications: 

Contact the Higher Education Services Office 
or visit our website at www.mheso.state.nin.us. 



Ch A inini-curriculiini for 8th 
and 9th grade students that helps students think about 
and begin phmning tlieir 
futures, and gives iliem 
ideas and tips on how to use 
high school to make their 



dreams a reality. 

art A\<it 

Describes financial aid and 
how to ajiply for it. Focus 
includes descriptions of 
stale and fede^ral pro- 
grams, lists of whom to 
contact about finitncial 
aid at each of Minnesota's 
post-secondary institutions, 
and other helpful refer- 
ences. Summary versions 
are available in English, 
Hmong, Somali, and 
Spanish. Free. 



Free presentations 
and workshops 




PmAanfoFimtrK: 

Free presentations on 
financing post-secondary edu- 
cation. Schools, parent 
groups, comimmity groups, 
church groups, children's 
groups, and other organiza- 
tions can learn about 
financing a higher educa- 
tion for themselves or their 
children. Call HESO for 
more information. 

Get Ready Workshop? 

For anyone interested in pre:paring children academi- 
cally and financially for post-secondaiy education. The 
three-hour seminal* covers such topics as “How to Raise a 
College Student*' and “Financial Aid 101.” The workshop 
is free and open to anyone. Call HESO for dates, tiinCsS, 
and locations. 
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